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THE YOSEMITE BOOK. 


but it comes clown in a series of beautiful cascades, over a steeply inclined 
face of rock. The volume of water is much larger than that of the Yosemite 
Fall, and, in the spring, its noise can be heard for miles. The position of 
this fall in relation to the Valley is exactly like that of the Yosemite Fall, 
in its Valley, and opposite to it is a rock much resembling the Cathedral 
Rock, and 2,270 feet high. 

At the upper end of the valley the river forks, one branch, nearly as 
large as the main river, coming in from near Castle Peak. Above this, the 
canon, so far as we know, is unexplored ; but, in all probability, has 
concealed in it some grand falls. There is no doubt that the great glacier, 
which, as already mentioned, originated near Mount Dana and Mount 
Lyell, found its way down the Tuolumne Canon, and passed through the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley. ITow far beyond this it reached, we are unable to 
say, for we have made no explorations in the canon below. Within the 
Valley, the rocks are beautifully polished, up to at least 800 feet above the 
river. Indeed, it is probable that the glacier was much thicker than this, 
for, along the trail, near the south end of the ITetch-Hetchy, a moraine was 
observed at the elevation of fully 1,200 feet above the bottom of the Valley. 
The great size and elevation of the amphitheatre in which the Tuolumne 
glacier headed caused such an immense mass of ice to be formed, that it 
descended far below the line of perpetual snow before it melted away. 
The plateau, or amphitheatre, at the head of the Merced was not high 


enough to allow a glacier to be formed of sufficient thickness to descend 
down as far as into the Yosemite Valley ; at least, we have obtained no 
positive evidence that such was the case. The statement to that effect in 
the “ Geology of California,” vol. I., is an error ; although it is certain that 
the masses of ice approached very near to the edge of the V alley, and were 
very thick in the canon to the southeast of Cloud’s Rest, and on down into 
the Little Yosemite. 


CHAPTER V. 


T II E BIO T R E E S . 

The fact that, in addition to the Yosemite Valley, already described 
in the preceding pages, Congress has given to the State of California, 
to hold as a public park, one of the largest and finest groves of the so- 
called {par excellence) Big Trees, makes it incumbent on us to devote 
one chapter of the present volume to a statement of some of the most 
interesting facts concerning these truly remarkable productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. This we do the more readily, as it is astonishing how 
little that is really reliable is to be found in all that has been published 
about the Big Trees. No correct statement of their distribution or 
dimensions has appeared in print ; and, if their age has been correctly 
stated in one or two scientific journals, no such information ever finds its 
way into the popular descriptions of this tree, which are repeated over 
and over again in contributions to newspapers, and in books of travel. 
For all the statements here made, the Geological Survey is responsible, 
except when it is otherwise expressly stated. For the history of the 
botanical name of this species, I am specially indebted to Professor 
Brewer, Botanist of the Survey, who has investigated this somewhat com- 
plicated subject with care and with access to all the authorities. 

According to Mr. Hutchings’s statement, the Calaveras Grove of Big 
Trees was the first one discovered by white men, and the date was the 
spring of 1852. The person who first stumbled on these vegetable 
monsters was Mr. A. T. Dowd, a hunter employed by the Union Water 
Company to supply the men in their employ with fresh meat, while 
digging a canal to bring water down to Murphy's. According to the 
accounts, the discoverer found that his story gained so little credence 
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